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INEXPENSIVE HOME DECORATION. 
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ONSIDERATION of the needs of persons of taste who 
have no money to waste is a valuable characteristic of 
" E very-Day Art," Mr. Lewis F. Day's new work on 
home decoration 
(Scribner & Wel- 
ford). It is full of use- 
fulhints, andthefact 
that many of them 
were contributed 
originally to the 
pages of the Magazine of Art in no way 
lessens their value as they are now presented. 
The illustrations which we reproduce give a 
fair idea of the practicality of the writer's 
ideas. Take, for example, the central one 
on this page. Recognizing the inevitable 
fact that most of us have to live in the un- 
picturesque house that comes to us fresh 
from the builder's hands, Mr. Day tells how 
one may proceed to ameliorate its ugliness. 
Our illustration shows how he would treat 
the common English type of hall and stair- 
case, a treatment which may readily be 
adapted to the somewhat different condi- 
tions of the average American dwelling. 
" The dreary breadth of ill-considered wall 
and ceiling space may be spared us. A 
horizontal division of the former disturbs its 

monotony, and affords a satisfactory line for the eye to rest upon, as do also the 
bands by which the ceiling and soffits of stairs are broken up into panels. The 

woodwork which is inoffensive in character is 
proportionately pronounced in color ; and, in the 
same way, the 
panes of glass in- 
troduced into the 
door facing the 
passage, are 
meant to draw 
attention from 
the graceless 
curve of the ceil- 
ing above, and* 
its awkward junc- 
tion with the side 
wall." 

In a chapter on 
" The Rights and 
Wrongs of Imita- 
tion," Mr. Day 
makes some sug- 
gestive remarks 
on the subject of 
M leather paper." 
He is not at all 
sure that the 
Japanese mate- 
meant to imitate 
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MUSIC-ROOM PAINTED 
WINDOW. 

BY LEWIS F. DAY. 



rial which we so name is 
gilt leather ; the idea suggests itself to us be- 
cause we have been familiar with nothing of 
the sort except the old stamped leather. The 
Japanese use paper habitually where we should 
use leather, linen, or even wood, and, as Mr. 
Day says, it would seem more just to say that 
they have developed the resources of paper, 
than to condemn them for pretence. " It is a 
point not always easy to decide, but certainly 
worth consideration, how far any rivalry of one 
'material by another may be considered a work- 
manlike development of its capacities, arid 
how far mere pretence. Upon the solution of 
that question depends the justification of the 
artist. It is to be regretted that our earlier 
familiarity with embossing, as applied to 
leather, should suggest inevitably the idea of 

imitation when it comes to be applied to any other substance. If it were the 
grain of the leather imitated, then the case would be different. But there is no 
such natural connection between leather and embossing, as to preclude the em- 
bossing of any and every other substance that admits of it. Embossed leather 




is perhaps in its origin only an imitation of repousse' metal-work ; and if the art 
of embossing were traced back to its beginning, it might prove to be simply a 
substitute for carving or modelling." 

Mr. Day rebels against all theories of color. Most of the dogmas as to the 
proportions in which the various colors should be used, are based, he points 

out, upon the fact or fancy, that a ray of 
sunlight is made up of colored rays in these 
proportions. He admits that it is of infinite 
importance to the astronomer and the chem- 
ist to resolve colorless light into its ele- 
ments ; but the spectroscope is not likely to 
revolutionize art, or even greatly to help the 
artist. -*' The very test of all good color is 
that it is too subtle to be put into words. 
Only the coarser, cruder tints, that can be 
quite clearly defined, come within the scope 
of the theorist. And then the rules concern- 
ing the relation of form to color ! One ob- 
vious use to which color may be put is that 
of emphasizing form. But to insist that the 
development of form is the one and only 
function of color is more than rash. . . . 
All that can safely be asserted is, that in 
any scheme of color there should be strict" 
relation between its quality, its quantity, and 
its situation — that is to say, its quality will 
be suggested by the quantity in which it is 
used, and the situation in which it is placed ; 
its quantity will be regulated by the light- 
ness or darkness, the brilliancy or depth, of 
the tints employed, and by considerations of the light or shadow in which they are 
placed and the distance at which they are seen ; its situation will be determined 
by the amount of color used, and the nature of that 
color." The study in design given herewith shows 

the use of colo 1 ' 
in emphasizing 
some of the 
forms, and soft- 
ening others. 

An interesting 
chapter on 
" Pictures in the 
House," contains 
some decidedly 
original ideas, 
one of which — in 
relation to tilting 
picture frames — 
is illustrated on 
the opposite 
page. Another, 
devoted to advice 
"To Ladies and 
Amateurs," will 
probablybe found 
more straightfor- 
ward than palata- 
ble ; but if it will 

induce the class, to whom it is addressed, to 
give more study to the art of design and so 
bring them to recognize that decoration is a 
much more serious matter than they suppose, 
Mr. Day's frankness may do much good. 
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NEW HOUSES— INDOORS' AND OUT. 



SIMPLE DECORATION FOR AN ORDINARY STAIRCASE, 



BY LEWIS F, DAY 



IT being, on the whole, an open winter, the 
work of housebuilding, hardly less than that of 
decorating, goes steadily on in New York. 
There are days when mortar runs no great risk 
of freezing, and the hard-pressed builders and 
architects take advantage of the fact to push 
forward dozens of new houses toward comple- 
tion. Of these a still larger proportion than 
ever before make pretensions to artistic finish 
and architectural effect, and when the many delays, incidental to even the mildest 
winter weather, are at an end we shall, ho doubt, find it a real pleasure to describe 
in detail Mr. Tiffany's new house on Madison Avenue, and many another of 
which all that is now visible is merely subcellar and basement. In a few months, 
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too, ground will most likely be broken for several residences, of which it is prom- 
ised that they will put even the Vanderbilt mansions in the shade. We shall see. 
It should not be difficult to beat any one of these three pretentious edifices, as 

to external ap- 
pearance at 
least ; and less 
money may be 
made to go 
farther than the 
sums lavished 
on their interi- 
ors, although 
the latter have 
among their 
decorati ons 
some objects 
which cannot 
easily be dupli- 
cated or sur- 
passed. It 
would be 
strange, if it 
were otherwise. 
For, without 
ransacking 
Europe, people 
of very short 
purses, indeed, 
can find, here 
in New York, 
objects of art both old and new which, if selected with judgment, will have a con- 
stantly increasing value on account of the impossibility of reproducing them. It is 
safe to prophesy that anything, similar to the best of the interior work now being 
put into so many newly-built residences, 
will not be obtainable five years from this. 
By that time, things will, no doubt, be well 
done that are now badly done, but the con- 
verse will ajso be true ; or at least it will 
be found that certain kinds of work which 
are now turned out as a matter of course 
will then have become costly and difficult 
to get. Much of the best work of to-day is 
due to the efforts of individuals who in a 
few years will be in positions where they 
will no longer be able to attend to details ; 
and though others as capable may arise, 
still they will not do exactly the same kind 
of work. Already certain things have be- 
gun to deteriorate under the influence of a 
demand greater than could be properly sup- 
plied. The opalescent glass, for instance, 
which has come so greatly into vogue, is 
no longer what it has been, and those who 

have got early specimens of La Farge's pro. by lewis f. day. 

ductions, may congratulate themselves on 

the fact. When the glass manufacturers would take no trouble whatever about it 
some one more competent had to do so ; but now that they find it to pay, the 
evidences of a coarser manipulation and of a vulgar preference for glare and 
"fire" are too apparent in the material that they furnish. In exterior decoration, 
too, the sculpture which has become almost a necessity in the better class of dwell- 
ings has begun to show signs of a serious falling off in spirit and in handling. 
Messrs. Ellin and Kilson's work on Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt's house is not so 

satisfactory as 
that on Mr. 
Drayton's, 
which was done 
previously ; and 
some work that 
they are now 
doing or super- 
intending is pos- 
itively bad. But, 
on the other 
hand, there is 
no doubt that 
La Farge still 
turns out excel- 
lent windows, 
that the sculpt- 
ors above men- 
tioned and some 
others are yet 
capable of doing very good work, if it is strictly demanded of them, and that in 
some other trades, such as marble mosaic, stamped leather and embroideries, great 
progress has been made within a very short time. In the art of combining all 
these products in the interior or exterior furnishing of a house the advance has 
likewise been very remarkable. 

The kinds of work just enumerated are not much hindered by any weather ; and 
all through the first half of the present season they have gone on without cessa- 
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tion, or rather at a quickened pace, as owners of houses not finished have been 
anxious to enter into possession, and to receive their friends in them before the 
winter should slip away. The lucky ones (perhaps to prove' unlucky in the long 
run on account of hurried work) have got carpenters and painters, carvers and 
gilders out of their way before the holidays ; but many are still enjoying the hap- 
piest and most 
exciting period 
of their lives, 
the fitting up 
and decorating 
of a permanent 
home. 

Of the houses 
that have been 
completed be- 
fore the com- 
mencement of 
the season the 
most import- 
ant, though not 
in all respects 
the most suc- 
cessful, are Mr. 
W. H. Vander- 
bilt's and hjs 
son's, Mr. W. 
K. Vanderbilt's. 
The latter has 

very little American work in its interior ; the most important decorations being 
some overrated French ceilings and a large window by M. Oudinot, the same 
who executed the very weakest example of stained glass in Trinity Church, 
Boston. The exterior, however-, though very faulty architecturally, is interesting 
on account of the extreme richness of its ornamentation, which has generally been 

passably well done. The house, it may be 
unnecessary to say, stands on the corner of 
Fifty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. It 
purports to be in the manner of the early 
French Renaissance, and whatever the mis- 
use of such Gothic features as pinnacles 
and buttresses could do for it has been 
done, to bring it within the limits of that 
style. On the Fifth Avenue front there is 
a large projecting bay containing the carved 
doorway which is surmounted by a canopied 
balcony and finished by a large dormer 
window. In the re-entrant angle between 
this projection and the mass of the building 
is squeezed a quarter section of a turret 
which in its entirety comes through the 
roof and is capped by an extinguisher roof 
of its own. This turret rests on a bracket 
which is composed of many highly-orna- 
mented mouldings, and its whole surface is 
first divided into panels by Gothic tracery 
and then liberally peppered with fleur-de-lis. 
The sides of the covered balcony are also divided into panels by colonettes of a 
very pretty pattern, and each panel is filled with sculptured ornament. The 
window-jambs are filled with fan- 
ciful carvings of vines and rose 
and oak leaves, with birds and 
lizards and other small animals 
disporting themselves among them. 
There is an additional balcony, a 
little one, at the upper corner, and 
what with these and the stoop and 
the area wall, there are plenty of 
ornamental balustrades, any one of 
which does more credit to Mr. 
Hunt as a designer of such work 
than the house does to his skill as 
an architect. Still more carving, 
some of it of very good quality, 
has been lavished on the side fac- 
ing Fifty-second Street. This front 
is much more imposing than that 
on the avenue. (It may be said 
right here, that the rear view of 
the house is the best.) It consists 
of three portions, not very dis- 
tinctly marked off from one an- 
other except, that they rise to dif- 
ferent heights and are provided 
with separate roofs. The central 
one has a semicircular bay-window 
to the second story, supported like 
the turret, but even more richly 

decorated. The best bit of figure carving on the building is a group of children 
playing, which ornaments one of the members of the penclentive. On one side of 
this is a round arched window and on the other is a door to correspond. Next the 




